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GOOD WORDS.—V. 


‘©We never can truly preach the salvation of 
Christ until we have known it, and we can never 
know it but within our own souls; no outward 
salvation can save us.”’ Abel Mills. 


From a Sermon. 


THOUGHTS IN A RELIGIOUS MEETING. 


Though few in number, Father, Lord! 
Still in thy name we come 

To wait for thy in-teaching Word, 
Though human lips be dumb; 

Though neither sad noy joyful tone 
Be lent to mortal ear, 

Thou, thou, who knowest the heart alone, 
Wilt kindly listen here. 


The while a cold and formal throng 
We seem to mortal eye, 

Thou knowest full many a grateful song 
And many a burdened sigh, 

And heartfelt prayers for strength and grace 
To walk from error free, 

Rise from this silent gathering place, 
In sounds of power to thee. 


The few that here are wholly thine, 
Who tread the narrow way, 

Told not by outward seal or sign, 
Of their baptismal day; 

Thou only knowest the way and time 
Their covenant begun, 

Thou only, when they seek sublime 
Communion with thy Son. 


Join me to these, as deep to deep, 
Their way be still my choice; 
My soul e’en as an infant keep, 
That knows its parent’s voice. 
While others labor in thy cause 
With words of power and skill, 
Be it but mine, to know thy laws, 
To love thee and be still. 
—A. 0. Howland. 


THE PEACE OF GOD.* 


“And the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall guard your hearts and your thoughts in Christ Jesus.”— 
Phil., iv., 7. 

Surely we all long to find this peace of God which 
passeth all understanding of which Paul has spoken, 
for when we have found it we have found the secret 
of life, we have entered upon the path which will not 
only lead to happiness, but will bring us to those 
higher regions where our lives shall become a power 
for good in the world, for “the kingdom of God is 
not in words but in power,” says the apostle. 

In one of his epistles he speaks feelingly of the 
comfort he and his devoted followers have found in 
that power of the Spirit, by the light of which they 

*Read before meeting to the Swarthmore College stu- 


dents and others assembled, Twelfth month 13th, by Beatrice 
Magill. 





are enabled to enter into the secrets of life and na- 
ture. “For the spirit searcheth all things, yea, the 
deep things of God.” Is not this one of the blessings 
of this power, that it does help us to enter into the 
deep things? Not those superficially beautiful things 
which charm for a moment, but that deeper beauty 
of the love of God as it is revealed in everything 
about us, as it is manifested toward the smallest 
creature, as it speaks to us through the eyes of a 
friend. 


Perhaps one of the greatest gifts which can come 
from the Spirit is the ability to enter into the lives 
of others, which results only from the power to 
search all things, yea, the deep things of God. 

Through that power what a new world may open 
to us; how little the limitations of our own lives 
count! If the things of the Spirit are the real things, 
we do not live in a little corner of the world, hemmed 
in by the narrow round of recurring duties. We 
have behind us, before us, around us, all those great 
souls, those higher natures who have, in a far greater 
degree than ourselves, been able to enter into the 
world of the seekers after God, to whom the deep 
things of life are revealed. They become our broth- 
ers, our companions; we feel our lives to be in some 
small way, a part of the great whole which God has 
planned. We cannot do what these greater souls 
have done, but our part, just in this one little spot, 
is as necessary to the finished and perfect whole, and 
if we fail to do it the failure is as great. 

But such life should not cut us off from sympathy 
with daily experience, tempt us to live in a world 
apart. On the contrary, as we realize that each one 
of us is simply a part of the divine plan, the sense of 
the oneness with the infinite Spirit should emphasize 
our sense of fellowship with every other soul with 
whom God has brought us in contact; as He is work- 
ing through us He is working through them; there 
must be harmony through it all; we cannot make our 
lives significant unless we are ready to go out to help 
others, as we wish them to help us, to make the very 
most of those powers and opportunities which have 
been given us; the sense of the oneness with God 
must include the fellowship of all God’s creatures. 

In no other way can we apprehend more fully the 
vital truth of the lessons which He wishes us to learn 
than in keeping ourselves open to the message which 
these souls may have for us; in each one of them is 
some attribute of God’s nature revealed, and 


through our closer and more sympathetic association 
with our fellow men we come to learn more of the 
nature of God. We see in them the deep things of 
the Spirit, the power which is working through them. 

The deep things of God do not always wear a seri- 
ous face. Shallowness often assumes a more serious, 
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even a gloomy, aspect; but what can be truly deeper 
than the brave spirit full of courage and cheerfulness 
which, nothing daunted by pain and sorrow, ever 
looks on the bright side, never adds to the burden of 
the world by seeming to others to be laboring under a 
heavy load, but goes on his way lightly and gaily, 
ealling the attention of his weary fellow travelers 
not to the stones and thorns in the path, but to the 
bright flowers by the wayside, the sunshine which 
lights up the distant hills, the life-giving air which re- 
news their strength, and the myriad beauties of God’s 
world which we take so little time to enjoy; those 
things which, if they are only given a chance, carry 
men’s thoughts out of themselves and their troubles. 

We are told that the highest art is that which con- 
eeals itself, which seems to be done with perfect ease; 
is not the same true of the greatest of all arts, the art 
of living? There are lives whose chief inspiration 
for us is this very power of facing life joyfully. Such 
was the message of that beautiful soul, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, with his “ morning face.” How many 
men have gained courage as they read of that brave 
and effectual struggle with physical weakness and dis- 
ease, how that lifelong heroism will help men in the 
years to come! 


Surely there can be no truer way to the attain- 
ment of the “ peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing” than this deliberate putting aside of all 
thought of suffering, and concentrating the mind 
upon those things which make this life which God 
has given us worth living, and through which He 
means that we should do all that lies in our power to 
make it worth living for others. 

We must not expect that this peace of God will 
necessarily be a state of constant quietness, where 
‘all goes well, where no further effort is required of 
us; no, were it so it would be the end of all growth. 

Moments of insight and inspiration may be brief. 
“The Spirit bloweth and is still.” By the natural 
limitations of our being we cannot all at once lift our 
lives above the plane of the past. We cannot hope 
to live always on the heights, but, as we feel the as- 
cendancy of such moments, we know they are not 
measured by time in the ordinary way; they are mo- 
ments which seem, by their quality of fullness and in- 
spiration, to be a part of eternity; they hold a depth 
of experience which gives them a quite different re- 
lation to our lives from that which they would have 
if judged by lower standards of time and outward 
seeming. What are time and space to the infinite ? 
And in such moments we are not our finite selves, 
but realize that we are a part of the infinite whole. 

These moments are the most memorable in life, 
and have an influence on our future course which is 
out of all proportion to their duration as time. How 
the inspiration of them warms us! How it lights up 
that which before may have seemed a day of dreary 
drudgery! How it touches all those about us and 
sweetens our relations with them! 

“ Character building is the ultimate aim of life.” 
For what, after all, are these bodies given us, if not 
simply for the development of soul; and what can 
develop the soul like this voluntary submission to, 
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union with, that power which is over all and in all 
and through all? God speaks to each one of us if we 
earnestly desire it and keep the mind open and ready 
to receive His message. “ We lie open on one side to 
the deeps of spiritual nature, to the attributes of 
God,” says one of the most inspiring of spiritual 
leaders. 

On a beautiful, calm, sunny First-day at sea, when, 
after the storm and fog of days which had gone be- 
fore, we looked out over the expanse of sunny waters 
toward the far-off horizon, and up into the infinite 
spaces above us; and that peace of God which passeth 
all understanding seemed to brood over all; 
the thought was brought home to me most forcibly 
by a little poem which I heard then for the first time, 
and which I should like to read before closing: 

“When winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angry roar, 


*Tis said, far down beneath the wild commotion 
That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore. 


“Far, far beneath, the noise of tempest dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peacefully; 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth, 
Disturbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea. 


“So to the heart that knows thy love, O Purest, 
There is a temple, sacred evermore! 
And all the babble of life’s angry voices 

Dies in hushed stillness at its peaceful door. 


“Far, far away the roar of passion dieth, 
And loving thoughts rise calm and peacefully ; 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth, 
Disturbs the soul that dwells, O Lord, in thee.” 


FOR WHOLESOME DWELLING PLACES. 

The problem of the proper housing of the crowded 
population of large cities began to claim attention in 
England and the United States in the early part ofr 
the nineteenth century. In New York city, whose 
rapid growth and peculiar geographic position con- 
tributed to bring about the worst conditions of any 
city in the world, the first important work toward 
the better housing of the people began in 1834, un- 
der the direction of the City Inspector of Public 
Health, the population at that time being only 279,- 
999. In 1856 the first legislative commission was 
appointed to investigate the conditions and make a 
report with a view to bringing about better condi- 
tions. About eight years later an association of citi- 
zens undertook an investigation, and in 1865 made a 
comprehensive report. The first law in regard to the 
tenement houses was passed in consequence of this 
report in 1867. The first practical tenement house 
reform was begun in Brooklyn in 1876. This did 
much to stimulate further reform during the follow- 
ing years. The second State Legislative Commission 
was appointed in 1884 and led to important amend- 
ments of the tenement house law in 1887. The third 
State Commission was appointed in 1804, and amend- 
ments followed in 1805. With all this investigation, 
and the consequent legislation—and it is acknowl- 
edged by present authorities that it was thorough and 
sound—we would expect to find a great improvement 
in the tenement house conditions. But as a matter of 
fact the worst evils of 1856—dark rooms and bad 
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ventilation—are exactly the worst evils of to-day. | 


The typical New York tenement house, that 


The reason of this is that improvement of conditions | known as the “dumb bell” type, has to be seen to 


has been swamped by the enormous growth of the 
population. In 1864 there were, in New York, 15,- 
511 tenement houses, with 486,000 people living in 
them; in 1890 there were 42,700 tenement houses, 
with 1,585,000 people living in them. 

In 1900 the Governor of New York, Theodore 
Roosevelt, appointed a fourth tenement house com- 
mission, under the direction of Robert W. DeForest. 
This commission made an investigation, and its rec- 
ommendations were embodied in legislation under 
which the crowded apartments of New York city are 
now being made fairly habitable for respectable 
workingmen and their families. Robert W. DeFor- 
est and his associate in this work, Lawrence Veiller, 
have now published in two large volumes * the re- 
sults of the investigations of the State Commission, 
and some account of the working out of practical re- 
form in the tenement houses of Greater New York 
under the new law. 

The population of New York city is given as 3,- 


437,202. Of these 2,372,079, or more than two- 
thirds, live in tenements. In Greater New York 
there are 82,652 tenement houses, 42,700 of 


these being in the Borough of Manhattan, 33,771 in 
Brooklyn, 4,365 in Bronx, 1,398 in Queens, 418 in 
Richmond. These tenements are five, six and even 
seven stories high, built on a lot only twenty-five feet 
wide, and with three or four families on a floor. 
When the commissioners had investigated the condi- 
tions existing in these tall, narrow, dark buildings, 
crowded with people who know but little how to take 
care of themselves, they came to the conclusion that 
the chief evil of the system is the tenement house 
itself. They decided, as many do, that ideal condi- 
tions of light, air and sanitation for the masses of 
people with small incomes can be attained only by 
each family living in its own separate house with a 
considerable space about it. They also decided, how- 
ever, that in spite of the great extension of means of 
rapid transit a great bulk of the workers will continue 
to live in tenements. _ 

The tenement house itself cannot be abolished, but 
many of the evils connected with the system are not 
a necessary part of it and can be remedied. These 
the commission summed up under five heads: insuffi- 
cient light and bad air, danger from fire, unsanitary 
water-closet and laundry arrangements, overcrowd- 
ing, and the houses being allowed to be kept in bad 
condition, with foul cellars and hallways, ete. All 
of these evils, except perhaps the overcrowding, can 
be remedied. The problem in doing so, however, is 
complicated by the necessity of keeping the expense 
below the line where it would check the building of 
new houses or turn existing ones to other purposes; 
for this would only mean more crowding and make 
matters worse instead of better, 


*“The Tenement House Problem: Including the Report of 
the State Tenement House Commission of 1900.” 
Robert W. DeForest and Lawrence Veiller. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1903. 


Edited by 
Two volumes. 


appreciate its horrors as a habitation for human be- 
ings. To mention its pitch dark hallways; its rooms 
that have no other means of light and air than a win- 
dow opening on to a narrow “ air” shaft that fur- 
nishes only semi-darkness, foul smells, and disease 
germs, and acts as a flue in case of fire, making it al- 
most useless to try to check a fire once started; the 
prevalence and frightful spread of tuberculosis and 
other diseases; the bringing of prostitution, gambling 
and crime into the very midst of the families of re- 
spectable workers, gives but a hint of the terrible 
evils of the tenement houses. 

Many of the evils can be remedied by legislation 
and have grown up because of the lack of it, the fail- 
ure of previous attempts at reform having been due, 
as has been said, to its not being continuous, and to no 
provision having been made for keeping up with the 
growth of the population. The things to be done, the 
commission found, were: to provide proper types of 
new tenement houses, and forbid the erection of any 
other; to remedy the errors of the past by altering 
and improving the old houses; to maintain sanitary 
conditions by adequate supervision. The laws here- 
tofore had consisted of a series of amendments which 
had never been codified. The commission codified all 
the tenement house law, struck out all that was con- 
flicting, and put every requirement in plain language 
so that there could be no doubt as to the meaning. It 
was recommended that the “air” shaft be done 
away, and in place of it there be an open court ade- 
quate to furnish light and a circulation of fresh air. 
There were to be no dark hallways, and no dark 
rooms. Provisions were made for lessening the 
danger from fire. The evil of cellar dwelling was 
dealt with. Sanitary arrangements were provided 
for and explicitly required. 

Perhaps the most important of all were the recom- 
mendations as to provision for the enforcement of 
the law. Heretofore there had been, for the 82,000 
tenements, and 2,000,000 dwellers in tenements, only 
61 inspectors for the entire city. It had been utterly 
impossible for this small force to visit each house 
more than twice a year, and then‘all that could be 
done was to take a census. To show how little at- 
tempt was made to enforce the regulations, it was 
found that of the 333 new tenements under construc- 
tion in the Borough of Manhattan only 15 were 
found to be without any violations of the law; in the 
other boroughs no house was found in which there 
was no violation of law. One great cause of the non- 
enforcement of the law was the divided responsibil- 
ity. The tenement houses came under the care of 
the four city departments of Health, Fire, Police and 
Building. The commission recommended that there 
be a separate Tenement House Department. They 
also recommended that this department have 190 in- 
spectors. In this way each house could be inspected 
once a month. Other important recommendations 
were in regard to prostitution in the tenement houses, 
to gambling, particularly to policy playing, to the 
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various sorts of manufacturing that are carried on in 
the homes of the dwellers, as garment making, cigar 
making. 

All the recommendations of the commission were 
passed by the legislature, though not without a bitter 
fight. Robert W. DeForest, the head of the com- 
mission, was put in charge of the new Tenement 
House Department by Mayor Low; and those who 
had made the recommendations were thus given the 
opportunity of putting them to the practical test. 

Under the new law 543 new tenement houses, cost- 
ing $20,000,000, were put up in 1902. During the 
first half of 1903 plans were filed for 699 new build- 
ings, showing that the new model is not an unpracti- 
eal one. Builders and owners are outspoken in their 
approval of the new-law model; and the demand for 
apartments in them on the part of the tenants is over- 
whelming. 

The work of doing away with the evils of the old 
houses has been going steadily on. This, however, is 
the hardest part of the work, and is to be accom- 
plished but slowly. It has come out that there were, 
in New York city, 350,000 rooms without any open- 
ing to the outer air and daylight, that were used as 
sleeping rooms. It will be several years before the 
evils of the old tenement can be satisfactorily rem- 
edied. There is now frequent and systematic inspec- 
tion. Under the new law prostitution has been prac- 
tically eradicated from the tenements. The owner 
of a house in which a case is found is fined $1,000, 
and the woman found guilty of prostitution in a tene- 
ment house is imprisoned six months in the work- 
house, instead of being merely fined as before. Pol- 
icy playing is being rooted out of the tenements. 

The volumes include a study of housing conditions 
in Buffalo, and to a less extent in the other cities of 
the State. A chapter is devoted to the conditions in 
the principal large cities of the United States, and an- 
other to the housing problems and the reform work in 
Great Britain and on the continent of Europe. Sepa- 
rate chapters, also, explain in detail how tuberculosis, 
policy playing, prostitution, are being dealt with in 
the tenements. A chapter is devoted to parks and 
playgrounds for the tenement districts, and another 
to public baths. 

While there is no city in the country nor in the 
world that has the same nor as bad conditions as New 
York, there are in a number of the larger cities very 
bad housing conditions that ought not to be toler- 
ated. In some growing cities evils are developing 
that are becoming serious and should be taken in 
time. In some places, as in Philadelphia and in Bos- 
ton, investigations are now being made by citizen 
associations. 

Wherever such reform is undertaken the work of 
the New York State Commission and of the Tene- 
ment House Department of New York city will be 
the most valuable starting point; and the two vol- 
umes that are the subject of this review must be of 
the greatest interest to every one who is concerned 
that the city in which he lives should be habitable for 
the large mass of those who have to live in it, at 
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somewhat of a disadvantage, as well as for himself. 
The work is the most important contribution we have 
on the problems of housing decently great numbers 
of people on small areas. R. Barcray Spicer. 


BEING WITH GOD ON EARTH. 

Heaven has as its chief attraction the continual 
presence of God. One who loves God longs to be with 
God in heaven. But we can be with God, and be one 
with God, here and now. Do we think of that truth ¢ 
If we did, we should have heaven’s chief attraction 
in the present. John Wesley says, “ Many, indeed, 
think of being happy with God in heaven; but the 
being happy with God on earth never enters into 
their .houghts.” The being constantly one with God 
ought not to be ignored by us as a duty, nor fallen 
short of as our highest privilege—Sunday School 
Times. 


APPLICATION OF PEDAGOGICAL PRINCI- 
PLES TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


A paper by J. A. Cranston, superintendent of city schools of 
St. Cloud, Minn., published in Unity (Chicago). 

To apply pedagogical principles to Sunday School 
work would necessitate a pretty radical change in our 
present Sunday School methods. 

In our public schools we have from time to time 
readjusted our plans and methods to meet the urgent 
needs and ever-increasing demands of our rapidly- 
advancing civilization. But in our Sunday Schools 
we seem satisfied with meager results and are content 
to use methods long ago relegated to the past in peda- 
gogical parlance. There is a formality in our work 
and a carelessness and indifference to the moral and 
spiritual growth of our pupils. 

Our Sunday School lessons, though a great im- 
provement on the conditions preceding their adop- 
tion, are wanting in definite plans, in continuity of 
thought, and in gradation to meet the needs of the 
different ages and abilities of our pupils. 

The ignorance of the Bible among the young peo- 
ple who have, most of them, been brought up in our 
Sunday Schools is pathetic; and, of itself is of suf- 
ficient evidence that a radical change is necessary in 
our present methods, 

Sunday School superintendents, as a rule, are men 
whose time is taken up with matters pertaining to 
their profession or business, leaving little, if any, 
time to devise ways and means of making the work 
more interesting and effective. 

Sunday School teachers, in most instances, have 
received no pedagogical training, and of necessity re- 
celve no remuneration for their services. They have 
become teachers either through the urgent request 
of the superintendent or through their own interest 
in and love for the work. While it is far from my 
purpose to depreciate the noble efforts of Sunday 
School teachers and the grand results that many have 
achieved, still, it is true that a large per cent. have 
failed. In some cases girls have been secured to take 

(Continued on page 73.) 
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CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS.—No. 6. 
THE EARLY CHURCH. 


GoLpEN TEext.—Jesus Christ . . . gave himself for us that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity and purify unto himself 
a peculiar people, zealous of good works.—Titus, ii., 13, 14. 


Read as Introduction to Lesson I Tim. iii., 1-13; Titus, i., 7-16. 


There are two sharply-distinct views of the struc- 
ture of the church of apostolic and post-apostolic 
times: one that it was monarchial from the beginning, 
as it afterward became; the other that it began as a 
democracy and degenerated into a despotism. The 
former view holds that Jesus himself organized the 
disciples into three groups, with Peter, Philip and 
James respectively at the head of them. ‘The bish- 
ops are the direct representatives of the apostles, in 
each case selected and ordained by them or their suc- 
cessors, the name of the office being changed as the 
function changed from that of an itinerant minister 
to that of a local overseer (episcopas, bishop). The 
apostles and their successors are regarded as govern- 
ing with the authority of official position, not merely 
by strength of character and influence. It is pointed 
out that “apostles” became numerous in the New 
Testament period, including Matthias, Paul, Barna- 
bas, James, the brother of Jesus, Silas, and probably 
others, as Apollos, Titus, Clement, etc. In Revela- 
tion mention is made of the “ angels,” or messengers 
—perhaps we may say representatives—of the seven 
churches; the view under consideration would regard 
these as bishops. Lastly, the epistles to Timothy and 
Titus suggest episcopal government of the churches 
of Ephesus and of Crete. Various references to 
church officials in the writings of the “ fathers ” can 
be used to support this view; and there can be no 
doubt that it came to be believed by the middle of 
the third century. This is the famous doctrine of 
apostolic succession. 

The opposite view seems to the writer of these les- 
sons much more in accord with the teachings of Jesus 
and with the writings of the period in question. 

It would seem natural and probable that organiza- 
tion would begin along rather different lines in dis- 
tinctively Jewish and in Gentile communities. 
Where a synagogue was converted as a body to Chris- 
tianity, or even where a church was established con- 
sisting mainly of Jews, the synagogue would be the 
model for the church. The government would be in 
the hands of elders (or presbyters), under the presi- 
dency of one of their number. The synagogue, how- 
ever, was a hall of justice as well as a place of wor- 
ship. Under the Jews two sets of officers were used; 
but the Christians, whose concerns were at first prac- 
tically all religious and whose numbers were small, 
probably combined them. 

Gentile churches were constituted after a different 
model. As is the case to-day, there existed in the 
empire of the first and second century an enormous 
number of societies, guilds, clubs, whose members 
were drawn together by common interests of vari- 
ous kinds. There were eating clubs, literary clubs, 
trade guilds, burial societies, dramatic associations, 
and many more. Most of these had some religious 
element, and it is probable that the Christian 


churches formed themselves upon these associations 
as models. The churches used the same names— 
ecclesia, synod, synagogue—for their meetings, and 
to some extent the same names for their officers. A 
usual name for the chief officers of non-Christian so- 
cieties in Syria and Asia Minor was episcopas (that 
is, bishop, overseer). This name and office were 
adopted very early by the Gentile Christian 
churches; the name presbyter (elder) was also used 
in the same sense. But in the course of time some 
one overseer or elder—perhaps the president, or per- 
haps one distinguished by character or qualities of 
leadership—came to be recognized as superior to the 
others. This difference probably was not marked at 
first, but as the first enthusiasm waned and Christian 
converts became less independent, deference for po- 
sition and authority grew, until a reverence at first 
offered to the man came to be granted to the office. 
Thus, by the middle of the second century the pre- 
siding elder became the bishop. At first there was 
a bishop for each congregation; but, as new groups 
were established about the old ones, instead of new 
bishops being selected from the new congregations, 
presbyters were sent out who retained their subor- 
dination to the bishop. When synods were held to 
decide church questions of general interest, the bish- 
ops usually represented the churches, although at 
first presbyters had the right of membership; so the 
power of the bishop extended to matters of doctrine 
as well as of administration. A process of differenti- 
ation took place after a time among bishops similar 
to that already described among presbyters; so that 
bishops of larger churches or districts, as Antioch, 
Ephesus, and especially Rome, took precedence. 

The office of deacon is of apostolic origin (Acts, 
vi.). The duty of deacons was the care of the poor 
and the serving of the common meal. This last 
function is preserved in the part taken by the deacons 
in the sacramental meal of modern churches. In 
the ancient church deaconesses were also appointed 
to serve the needs of women and children. 

The ministers were self-appointed in the sense 
that they served because they felt the call. They 
maintained themselves as did all the offieers by their 
usual callings, though often helped by the brethren 
in order to make their labors more effective. There 
was no distinction of clergy and laity. 

Officers were chosen, or at least must be approved, 
by the congregation. The exact method of selection 
is unknown, and probably was not uniform. 


TOPICS. 

“ Apostolic Succession.” 

Comparison of the Friends’ Organization and 
Early Church. 

Professional Preaching. 

“ Assistance ” of Ministers. 

Paid Officers. 


REFERENCES. 

Lesson is largely summarized from Backhouse and 
Tyler, Hatch (“The Organization of the Early 
Christian Church”), and Waterman (“The Post- 
Apostolic Age ’”’). 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


Tue index of Volume LX. (year 1903) of Frrenps’ 
INTELLIGENCER is now ready. Copies will be sent, on 


application, to any subscribers desiring them. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 

Many Friends interested in First-day School work 
have their attention at present upon a study of the 
growth and development of the Church. The his- 
torical matter connected with the spread of Chris- 
tianity affords an extended and interesting field of 
labor for the student, and even he who casually sur- 
veys the men of this formative era and their work 
cannot but feel some new personal impetus toward 
service as a result of his look at the apostles and 
early fathers. The all-important thing to us in this 
retrospective study is not so much the absolute knowl- 
edge that we gather, as our ability to catch the spirit 
of these men who went forth without scrip or purse, 
heeding the call to serve, and with intense fervor and 
devotion, poured out their message upon Jew and 
Gentile, bond and free. 

A handful of men, followers of a crucified prophet, 
generally ignorant in the wisdom of men, set them- 
selves confidently to the task of evangelizing the 
world. They did not consider the apparent impossi- 
bility of the task; they were never deterred by a 
sense of their own inability; they apparently never 
doubted the final success of the mission they were the 
first to preach. 

In the light of worldly reasoning, the spectacle of 
a few Judean fishermen and laborers turning seri- 
ously and hopefully toward the task of overturning 
the strongly-entrenched Jewish ceremonial law, of 
supplanting the philosophic systems of Greece with 
the religion of “ The Man of Galilee,” and setting at 
naught the legally-established heathen worship of the 
In the light of 
subsequent history the religious movement which 


they set in motion is the most far-reaching influence 
ever known among men. 


Romans, seems almost grotesque. 


As we study the stories of 
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their devoted lives, and trace the gradual widening 
of the circles of Christian influence, we ought to 
strive to imbibe some measure of the profound faith 


of its founders in the success of Christianity as a rule 
of faith and practice for men and nations. We need 


to learn of them to be undaunted by difficulties or 
dangers, to set our faces toward the continuance of 
the uncompleted work of ushering in Christ’s king- 
dom, with the same abiding faith in our ability to do 
our share of the work as inspired the labors of 
Christ’s immediate followers. Our greatest weakness 
to-day is not so much a weakness of numbers, nor of 
ability, as it is a weakness of faith to believe we can 
do, what we will do, a lack of willingness to obey 
our calling as did Peter and Paul and John and those 
who served with them. All about us mankind needs 
leaders and teachers; if from our present lesson study 
we can catch some measure of the inspiration which 
moved and controlled the early leaders of the Church 
we may make this study memorable in its results 
upon our future history. 

A Frrenp who has followed with interest the dis- 
cussion in regard to First-day School lesson subjects, 
writes, “There is so much written, and such ad- 
vanced study being made into Bible matters, that I 
have found myself only picking out for my own read- 
ing books and articles written by people who are 
known to be good authority and passing over un- 
known writers and unsigned articles. I have long 
taken and studied the lessons as they come out in the 
Sunday School Times, where all articles are signed, 
not only because the articles are well written, but be- 
cause in accepting a statement I find much satisfac- 
tion in knowing my authority.” In the same way, 
this Friend thinks, interest in the lessons published 
in Frrenps’ Inreciicencer and in Friends’ Lesson 
Quarterlies would be much increased if the author in 
each case were known. It means more to be able to 
say such and such an authority says so and so than 
to say “ The lesson leaves tell us.” At the same time 
it has a little effect, also, on the writer, for even very 
conscientious people are affected in their work by the 


thought that they are to bear the full responsibility 
for it. 


In a letter to Toe Frrenns’ Inrerticencer, Dr. O. 
Edward Janney calls attention to the “ Hepburn 
Bill,” now before Congress, the object of which is to 
prevent the transportation of liquor for sale into pro- 
hibition territory. In another column we give some 
information as to the present status of the bill, and 
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in a previous issue we gave some details as to its pro- 
visions. Dr. Janney urges that, “ If every one who 
reads this will sit down at once and write a letter to 
his Senators and the Representatives from his district, 
asking them to favor the measure, he will do an ef-- 
fective piece of femperance work.” 


Wuen the Army Appropriation Bill came up in 
the House, Representative Baker, of Brooklyn, 
opposed it on the ground that he was opposed to war 
and would not vote to appropriate money for prep- 
arations for war. “It should be designed as a 
bill,” he said, “ to appropriate $75,000,000 to put it 
into the power of one strenuous man to get this coun- 
try into possible conflict with every other civilized 
nation of the earth.” 


; BIRTHS. 


CLEAVER.—At Unionville, Chester County, Pa., on Twelfth 
month 26th, 1903, to Irvin R. and Ethel H. P. Cleaver, a son, 
who is named Clyde Perdue. 





DEATHS. 


BRADWAY.—In Salem, N. J., First month 12th, 1904, Jona- 
than J. Bradway, in his 80th year; a member and elder of 
Salem Monthly Meeting; quiet and unassuming in disposition, 
a kind, devoted husband and father who will be greatly missed. 


ELLIOTT.—On the morning of First month 16th, 1904, at 
her residence, 3204 Summer Street, Philadelphia, Rebecca 
Thomas, widow of Charles J. Elliott, a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. 


HAWKINS.--Suddenly, on First month 4th, 1904, at his 
home, Goshen, N. Y., Lewis W. Hawkins, in his 72d year. 


HOLLINSHEAD.—On Eleventh month 2d, 1903, Nathan Hol- 
linshead, a member of Medford Monthly Meeting, in the 75th 
year of his age. 


LEF.-—At the home of her son-in-law, F. S. Spencer, at Spen- 
cer’s Station, Guernsey County, Ohio, Fourth month 12th, 1901, 
Elizabeth B. Lee, aged 80 years and 6 months. She was the 
daughter of Levi and Rachel Benson, and was born in Harford 
County, Md. She was a lifelong member of the Society of 
Friends, and was always a diligent attender of meeting (while 
ability afforded), and a strict attendant to the order and prin- 
ciples of the Society. At the early age of 17 she was united in 
marriage with John Lee, of Baltimore, where they resided until 
1840, and then moved to Ohio. 
whom are still living. She was a woman of a very kind and 
affectionate disposition, a most devoted wife and mother, a 
true friend and reliable neighbor. In her younger years she 
was ever ready with willing hand and sympathizing heart to 
minister to the needs in sickness and sorrow of those around 
her. Her many virtues will long be remembered. 


PANCOAST.—At his home, Mullica Hill, N. J., First month 
12th, 1904, Benjamin G. Pancoast, in his 79th year, an elder of 
Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. The meeting will miss his regu- 
lar attendance. No matter how stormy the weather, he was 
always present if health permitted. He was much interested 
in the Young Friends’ Association recently established, and 
was ever ready to contribute from his store of historical 
knowledge. 


POWELL.—At his home, Manhasset, Long Island, on Fifth- 
day, Twelfth month 17th, 1903, Stimusson Powell, in the 90th 
year of his age; a member and for sixty years a highly- 
esteemed minister of Westbury Monthly Meeting. The funeral 
was held at Friends’ Meeting House, Manhasset, on Second-day, 
Twelfth month 21st, 1903. He was a man of marked character 
and intense convictions. There was a large gathering on the 


occasion, and fitting words were spoken in affectionate remem- 
brance of the unselfish and loving service rendered during his 
long useful and devoted life. 


They had ten children, five of . 


SCOTT.—At his home in Quaker City, Ohio, First month 6th, 
1904, David Stanton Scott, in the 75th year of his age, a mem- 
ber of Richland Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


SLACK.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, Seth Ely, 
Trenton, N. J., First month 18th, 1904, Beulah H. Slack, in the 
85th year of her age. Burial at Makefield, Bucks County, Pa. 











NOTES. 


Some Friends, interested in the Conference excursion pro- 
posed by Rebecca B. Nicholson in our issue of First month 16th, 
have asked whether a side trip to Montreal might not be sub- 
stituted for the one to the World’s Fair at St. Louis. Any 
who would like to join a party in a return from the Confer- 
ence by way of Montreal, under the guidance of our friend, may 
get full particulars by writing to her, care of FrreNps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER. A stamp must be enclosed for reply. A number 
of inquiries have been received without stamps. 


A meeting under the care of the Membership Committee of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting at Race Street Meeting House 
on Fourth-day, the 3d of Second month, at 8 p.m., will be ad- 
dressed by Henry Wilbur, of New York. His subject will be 
“ Association for Religion.” It is desired that word be very 
generally given both among Friends and to any one who might 
by any chance be interested in attending. 


The Bulletin of the Friends’ Association of Cincinnati, just 
received, announces a special meeting appointed for Elizabeth 
Lloyd on Second-day, the 2lst, at the home of Sarah E. Lip- 
pincott. Elizabeth has recently been with Friends of Pittsburg; 
Quaker City, Ohio, and Waynesville, Ohio. 


Our friend, Joseph Powell, who fell some weeks ago as he 
was on his way home from Fourth-day meeting at Race Street, 
Philadelphia, and broke his ankle, is now able to sit up and to 
get about his room with the aid of crutches. 


Dr. J. Edward Harry, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cincinnati, has been appointed Dean of the Academic Depart- 
ment of the University. 


Isaac Wilson expects to attend the evening meeting at Thir- 
ty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, on First- 
day, the 31st, at 7.45. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
IN MEMORY OF THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN. 


The death of our friend, Thomas H. Speakman, adds another 
to the losses experienced by our Society within the last few 
years, and we desire, in addition to what has already been said, 
to add our testimony to his honesty of purpose and uprightness 
of character. He was a sincere Friend, a man of original con- 
victions, fearless in his expression thereof, and distinguished by 
an integrity which sought not his own gain, but simple justice 
to all. His courage upheld him in the weakness and suffering 
of declining years, and enabled him to withstand the inroads 
of age and physical disabilities, yet, when resistance was use- 
less he yielded, without murmur, without complaint, evincing 
a patience and philosophy worthy of our emulation. 

The social side of his nature expressed itself in a home life 
and gracious hospitality which will long be remembered by 
those who have been privileged to enjoy it. The warm pressure 
of his hand with the assurance, oft repeated, of a cordial wel- 
come, are memories which will endure. M., M., 8S. 





THE MILITIA BILL. 


I am sure that many readers of the INTELLIGENCER will read 
with ‘satisfaction the article in last week’s issue, entitled, 
“ Militarism at Home.” It was a matter of surprise, in a re- 
cent quarterly meeting, to hear a member of Congress, who was 
one of the framers of the Militia bill, commended for having 
consented to an amendment, which it is supposed will exonerate 
Friends and Mennonites from military service, and not a word 
was said against the monstrous iniquity of the bill. The 
amendment itself seems to be unjust, as it seems to grant spe- 
cial privileges to “ members” of certain religious organizations. 
Are we bearing faithful testimony against preparations for 
war? 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE. 

The American Purity Alliance will hold its twen- 
ty-eighth annual meeting in Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 
6th of Second month, at 8 o’clock in the evening, at 
Friends’ Meeting House, Schermerhorn Street, cor- 
ner of Boerum Place. Those going from New York 
take Seventh Avenue cars at west end of bridge. 

A session for the transaction of business will con- 
vene at 7 p.m. Reports of committees will be con- 
sidered, and an election of officers held. 

For the regular session an interesting program has 
been arranged. The work of the Alliance during 
the past year will be reviewed by the president, Dr. 
O. Edward Janney, and will include a statement of 
the endeavors and achievements of the association 
during that period. It is expected that one or more 
interesting addresses will be delivered. 

We extend a cordial invitation to members of the 
Alliance and to all friends of purity to meet wifh us. 
The spirit of helpfulness and encouragement evinced 
by our friends in the past, if continued in the future, 
will assure a rich harvest for the workers. 

This yearly gathering affords an opportunity for 
renewing annual membership, and for making dona- 
tions, on which will depend the extent and value of 
our work duriug the coming year. Plans have been 
laid for helpful and much-needed purity work, in or- 
der to combat the arrogant foes of evil. Whether 
these plans can be carried out depends upon the re- 
sponses received. It is desired that those not able 
personally to attend the annual meeting will kindly 
forward their contributions to the treasurer, Anna 
Rice Powell, 243 East Sixth Street, Plainfield, N. J. 

At the present time, when there is a tendency, 
especially among city officials, to cover up and pro- 
tect vice by means of rules and laws which aim at 
the regulation and connivance by the government 
of evils which it should firmly suppress, it seems 
eminently fitting that the American Purity Alliance, 
which for twenty-eight years has firmly maintained 
opposition to all forms of regulation of vice, striving 
to educate all classes to higher ideals of purity, should 
again give forcible expression to its principles. 

It is the earnest desire of the Executive Commit- 
tee and the officers of the Alliance, that there will 
be a large gathering of the friends of our cause, who 
are requested to extend notice to those accustomed 
to attend, with the hope that the thought that so 
moves us may arouse others to action, and our in- 
fluence for good be greatly extended. 

By direction of the Executive Committee. 

O. Epwarp Janney, President. 
Anna Rice Powe t, Cor. Secretary. 
—The Philanthropist for First month. 


The work of the American Purity Alliance could 
be vastly increased by increasing its revenue. Mrs. 
Powell, the treasurer, is always ready to receive con- 
tributions for the cause.—The Philanthropist for 
First-month. 


ON THE POET WHITTIER. 

A Friend in Baltimore, Md., sends us the following, taken 
from a daily paper of that city. Dr. Huckel is a Congrega- 
tional minister. 

The first of the series of sermons on “ Evenings 
with the Christian Poets” was delivered by Dr. 
Huckel at the vesper service last evening. The topic 
of the discourse was “ The Poet Whittier and His 


| Gospel Message.” He said in part: 


“T earnestly and steadfastly believe that God 
sends to us His prophets in these modern days as in 
the ancient days, and that often times we scarcely 
recognize them until they are dead and gone. And 
then gradually the worth of their work begins to ap- 
pear and we realize that God’s inspiration has made 
new revelations among us. 

“T believe that the poet Whittier, whose gospel 
message we study to-night, was one of the modern 
prophets of God. I do not know of any such sweet 
singer of psalms since the days of David. I do not 
know of any stronger or fiercer fighter since the im- 
passioned days of Isaiah; no such an interpreter of 
the love of God since the days of St. John the Di- 
vine. 

“Tt was my privilege to be one of a company of 
friends at Whittier’s funeral some years ago at Ames- 
bury, his old home. That funeral seemed more like 
a poem than a funeral, more like a rich benediction, 
a matchless idyl of fairest pastoral beauty as the 
friends gathered in the poet’s garden that perfect 
October day for an hour of loving memorial and 
spoke forth the tributes of praise that were in their 
hearts. I remember that Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, among others, arose and said: ‘ The words of 
Whittier were a benediction; his friendship was a 
consecration.’ That day was one never to be forgot-' 
ten. As I stood and looked down into his kindly face, 
with those gracious eyes now closed forever, and see- 
ing other visions, and those music-touched lips silent 
but forever eloquent, the perpetual thought was in 
mv heart—‘ Here is a king of men, a shepherd of the 
peuple, a prophet of the Highest.’ 

“ Like an Old Testament seer, he prophesied with 
a harp, and as a God-crowned king he ruled the hearts 
of men by the sweet scepter of his surpassing song. 
His greatest poem, ‘The Eternal Goodness,’ is the 
noblest poem outside of Holy Writ.” 

Dr. Huckel read from the poems of Whittier the 
following selections to illustrate his discourse: “ The 
Friend’s Burial,” “The Centennial Hymn” and 
“ The Eternal Goodness.” 


CHARLES LAMB AND GEORGE FOX’S 
JOURNAL. 
From the Friend, London. 

A copy of the first (unexpurgated) edition of “ The 
Journal of George Fox,” 1694, has just been pre- 
sented to the Friends’ Reference Library at Devon- 
shire House by Algerina Peckover, of Wisbech, from 
the library of her late sister, Susanna Peekover. It is 
in the original binding and does not contain the Pref- 
ace by William Penn. The first owner appears to 
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have been “ Isaac Liversidge,” and later it came into 
the possession of John Talwin Shewell. An at- 
tached sheet reads thus: “This copy of ‘ George 
Fox’s Journal,’ being the earliest edition of that 
work, the property of John T. Shewell, of Ipswich, 
is lent for six months to Charles Lamb, at the request 
of Samuel Alexander, of Needham: Ipswich, 1st mo. 
4, 1823.” Under this is written, in the handwriting 
of Charles Lamb, “ Returned by Charles Lamb, with- 
in the period, with many thanks to the Lender for the 
great satisfaction which he has derived from the 
perusal of it.” 

On a fly-leaf is written: “ Extract from the ‘ Life 
and Correspondence of Charles Lamb,’ published in 
1837. Letter to Bernard Barton. 

“*T read quite through the ponderous folio of 
George Fox; pray, how may I return it to Mr. 
Shewell, of Ipswich? I fear to send such a treasure 
by the stage coach. Can you put me in the way to 
do it safely? The kind-hearted owner trusted it to 
me for six months. I think I was about as many 
days getting through it, and I do not think I skipped 
a word.’ 

“ This ingenious writer died about the beginning 
of this year. J. T. Saewett, 1837.” 


APPLICATION OF PEDAGOGICAL PRINCI- 
CIPLES TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
(Continued from page 68.) 
up the work, and, while some have in a measure 
proven successful, the practice should be discouraged, 
for they are not only lacking in age, but in judgment 
and sufficient knowledge of child life and of the 
Bible. They cannot command the confidence and re- 
spect for the teacher and reverence for the work that 

older teachers can and do secure. 

Lack of punctuality and irregular attendance are 
difficulties in the way. In our day school, if teachers 
fail to secure regular and punctual attendance 
through ordinary means, they can enforce the law or 
rules and compel parents and pupils to comply with 
them. Not so in Sunday Schools. The matter of se- 
curing regular and punctual attendance falls entirely 
upon the teacher and superintendent, and their suc- 
cess depends upon the amount of interest they can 
arouse and maintain in the pupils. 

The carelessness and indifference of many parents 
in the matter of attendance and in having their chil- 
- dren prepared with the lessons is another difficulty 
in the way. It is the rule rather than the exception 
that Sunday School pupils make no preparation. 

If the pupils’ study of the Bible or lesson is con- 
fined to one day in the week, and, as in many cases, to 
the short period of thirty minutes, it is not surpris- 
ing to find lack of interest in Sunday School work 
and so much ignorance of the Bible. 

What are the remedies? More attention must be 
given to arranging a course of study to meet the 
needs of the child’s nature, age and comprehension. 
The interest of children cannot be maintained for a 
considerable length of time in matter they fail to 
understand. Much of the work that is done in the 


primary and intermediate departments is beyond the 
ability of the child to comprehend. He goes through 
his exercises in a listless, inattentive manner, taking 
much time to memorize passages that he afterwards 
recites in a half-hearted, parrot-like way. Why can 
not much of the interesting historical and geograph- 
ical parts of the Bible be re-written in simple story 
form and with special reference to continuity of 
thought ? 

That primary or intermediate teacher is a pro- 
nounced success who can take the lesson truth and 
from it weave a story, simple in thought, yet embody- 
ing the elements of truth and righteousness. Such 
teaching can be done only by the natural or trained 
teacher, and is a powerful factor in moulding charac- 
ter and building for eternity. 

Pupils should be arranged in classes according to 
their age and ability to comprehend the work, and 
promotions should be regular and based upon the 
completion of a definite amount of work. A test or 
examination might be given with a view to determine 
in part whether the class has completed the pre- 
scribed work. Experience in school work has demon- 
strated the advisability and necessity of keeping a 
definite purpose in the minds of the pupils and, with 
small children, to hold out some inducement as a re- 
ward to the faithful. Right here it is necessary to 
exercise caution that the reward shall not carry with 
it an element of weakness, as rewards frequently do. 
Let the promotion be accompanied with appropriate 
exercises and the presentation of certificates of at- 
tainment. This may appear to some as injecting too 
much form and business into our Sunday School 
work, but in my judgment much of the present weak- 
ness in our work is due to our failure to realize the 
great importance of the business end of the Sunday 
School. 

In the erection of churches considerable attention 
should be given to the needs and accommodation of 
Sunday School classes. Sunday School libraries 
should be selected with great care to correlate and 
supplement regular class work, and a librarian should 
be in charge who not only possesses a comprehensive 
view of the needs of the school as a whole, but of: the 
moral and spiritual needs of the pupils of various 
ages and ability. A good library and librarian are 
indispensable to the success of a Sunday School. 

But, my friends, we may have a course of study 
thoughtfully and carefully arranged; we may have 
trained teachers and superintendents; we may have 
commodious and comfortable Sunday School homes; 
ves, we may have all of these and more, but, unless 
we have spiritual life in the home, we shall fall far 
short of arousing and maintaining a permanent inter- 
est in Sunday School work. As long as the Bible, 
that book of books, full of interesting history and bi- 
ography, that book of all books, that should be read 
thoughtfully and prayerfully, remains closed by 
many parents or displaced by the recent novel or Sun- 
day daily, just so long shall we fail to attain to our 
long-cherished and fondly-hoped-for ideal in Sunday 
School work. This, to my mind, far outweighs in im- 
portance and seriousness all the other difficulties in 
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our way. It is a condition, not a theory, that con- 
fronts us, and it has been this condition, lack of spir- 
ituality in the home, that has baffled and will con- 
tinue to baffle our efforts in Sunday School work. 
But let us not become discouraged or weary in well- 
doing, for in due time we shall reap if we faint not. 
Ours is a noble, a glorious work—the moulding of 
minds, the building of character, the saving of souls. 
Victor Hugo has said, “ There is a spectacle more 
grand than the sea, it is heaven; there is a spectacle 
more grand than heaven, it is the inmost recesses of 
the soul.” To save a soul is noble, but to save a soul, 
plus a life, is infinitely greater. 


For FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


THE KAISER’S ATTITUDE TOWARD 
WORLD-PEACE. 

Two very striking and directly-conflicting phe- 
nomena present themselves to us to-day. On the one 
hand, the great nations of the world are prepared for 
war as never before; there is an almost inconceiva- 
ble equipment of arms, munitions, transportation fa- 
cilities, trained men and officers. On the other hand, 
the desire for permanent peace is widespread, socie- 
ties devote their whole energies to this propaganda, 
and governments have followed their reiterated pa- 
cific declarations with the great Peace Conference at 
The Hague. 

It is believed that the Czar was sincere in calling 
The Hague Conference, and that he will personally 
do all in his power to prevent the breaking out of 
war. 

The attitude of the Kaiser of Germany, William 
II., has not been so generally or so correctly under- 
stood. Just before the time of his accession, when 
he realized that not only his own people, but also the 
world at large, believed him to be an enthusiastic 
soldier and a hotspur, he said in a speech, “ I know 
well that the great public, and especially in foreign 
countries, imputes to me war thoughts, believes me 
eager for glory and for the fray. God preserve me 
from such criminal leanings! I indignantly deny 
all such accusations.” A few months later his grand- 
father, and then his father, had passed away, and he 
had become the head of the German people. The 
year 1888 was a trying time; for over a twelve- 
month there had been serious danger of war with 
Russia. Bismarck, in defiance, had spoken in the 
Reichstag the famous sentence, ‘““ We Germans fear 
God, but nothing else in the world.” 

The youthful Kaiser began at once a series of visits 
abroad in order to secure, if possible, a long period 
of peace for his country. His first visit was not to 
the German sovereigns, nor to his allies of Italy and 
Austria, but to the arch foe of Germany, Russia. 
Though the papers of both countries were critical, 
the Kaiser thought the result favorable. On his re- 
turn he passed through Sweden and won the admira- 
tion of that people. And then, too, he went straight 
to Copenhagen, which for centuries had been the cen- 
ter of intrigues against Prussia, and he conciliated 
the Danish court. He also visited King Albert of Sax- 
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ony, to whom his father, the Kaiser Frederick, had 
especially recommended him, and the Bavarian court 
at Munich. He was accorded warm welcome at 
Vienna and at Rome, and thus the Triple Alliance 
was strengthened. And thus within a year, on his 
return to Berlin, the Kaiser declared that, according 
to his sincere conviction, peace had been secured for 
a long time to come. 

From that time until the present day the Kaiser 
has spared no personal expense or trouble or time in 
visits to England and other countries in courtesies of 
every type, such as the visit of his brother, Prince 
Henry, to the United States, in the presentation of 
gifts, in doing everything possible to continue the 
permanence of world-peace. 

We cannot judge of the motives of the Kaiser’s 
heart; but certainly, until the troubles in China, 
where the loss of his Ambassador seemed to anger 
him, the public utterances of the monarch were all 
for universal peace. His attitude toward commerce, 
navigation, labor and the building up of the German 
unity idea—all tend to show that he sees the impera- 
tive need of peace in his country. 

On the other hand, the enemies of his policy, of 
whom there are many even in the Reichstag, have 
declared that he is merely trying to gain time to 
better fit Germany for the great struggle which ever 
seems imminent in Central Europe. And it is true 
that he has entirely reorganized the army and in- 
creased its size and efficiency, and that the navy is 
growing so rapidly that a few years will see it second 
to England alone. 

It is a curious contrast: an incessant pleading and 
striving for world-peace and a continuous prepara: 
tion for war, until now Germany is the best-prepared 
of all countries for war. Until time decides other-' 
wise, however, we may consider the Kaiser’s public 
expressions as true indications of his deep desire for 
the peace of the civilized world. B. F. B. 


For FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER. 


WHAT IS MY LIFE BEFORE GOD AND 
BEFORE MEN? 


We remember the law of old did make the people 
better, but not perfect. Still they were in bondage, 
and it is just the same to-day. We find some yet 
who are under the law of the letter of religion. 
What about the law that binds us to some old tra- 
ditionary form, or dress, or mode of worship, while 
the life is not consistent? Oh, for the freedom of 
that gospel which leads us to do justly, love merey, 
and walk humbly before God, not merely by the law, 
but by that Spirit which will build up instead of 
drive from the truth ? 

The parents that govern their families by a rigid 
law soon see them going out from their home, from 
their church, and nearly always they become care- 
less in their attendance of any place of worship, I 
know that many of our young people have become 

| disheartened by the inconsistent lives of others, and 
| to-day are doubting the reality of any religious pro- 
| fession. 
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Then comes the query, What is my life before 
men? Am I living up to the full stature of the 
Christ according to my opportunities and my pro- 
fession? I,would pray that all might pour forth this 
petition, “ Lord, show me myself,” and then look for 
self, that old setf, that part in our inner life that we 
are led to believe is not known to any one; but it is. 
God knows, and more than that, a truly spiritual man 
or woman knows by the actions and expressions. The 
church that has its long ritualistic service under the 
written law of the fathers, still holding to the same 
traditions, cannot produce the deep spiritual life in 
its members, as the one which is continually looking 
up for an advanced light. We remember that God 
has higher views for us, new fields of spiritual vision, 
that we may behold as we look beyond the to-day, for 
to-morrow is a deeper experience, a greater light. 

We do not see things from the same standpoint as 
our fathers. God teaches us Himself. The lessons 
that came to George Fox were far in advance of those 
around him. The truth that burst upon his soul gave 
him strength to perform what was required of him. 
Many try to follow his life, and in that their religion 
has become a mere formal thing, whereas we should 
have gone to the same fountain to drink that he did, 
and as we drank of that it would have been in us a 
well of living water. Then we would not question, 
“what shall this man do?” or doing so, distinctly we 
would hear the reply, ““ What is that to thee? Follow 
thou me.” In following Him, the great God of light 
and life, we would not stumble. Oh, my brother, 
look to thy standing before thy fellow. 

What of thy life? I feel it is time to press this 
query home to all that we may study the conditions 
in our own home meetings. What of them? Re- 
member the language of Paul, “ Let him that think- 
eth he standeth beware lest he fall,” yea, more, is 
fallen, and not only that, but is dragging others 
down. We may try in various ways and means to 
build up the dying meetings, the small ones, but it 
can be done only by the fire of that great spiritual 
baptism from God, as it goes out in sermon and life. 
I hear some say the life isa sermon. True; but still 
we need the spoken word, the inspiration that thus 
comes from the contact of spiritual life with life. 

It takes a special gift to be able to face the cold, 
formal dead letter of religion met with in some 
places. Oh God, give us a double portion of Thy 
Spirit so as to impress upon all the need of going up 
into the upper chamber of each one’s own soul life 
and there covenanting with the Father to “ go where 
He wants them to go, and be what He wants them to 
be.” Mary G. Smrru. 


Hoopestown, Ill. 


There is no form of militarism more mischievous 
than that which springs out of the idea that Christ is 
the king of this world, and that all means and meas- 
ures which advance his supremacy among the nations 
are to be accepted as providential, and, therefore, to 
be approved.—Christian Register. 


A TEACHER WHO IS AN IDEALIST. 


Professor George Edward Woodberry draws to 
his lecture-room at Columbia University many of our 
chosen youth who are seeking for counsels of perfec- 
tion. From his own teacher at Harvard, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, he caught the inspiration which he in 
turn is giving to pupils of to-day, leading them to 
cherish noble aims and a right love of the best things. 
Several of our Swarthmore graduates have come 
under his teaching. 

Professor Woodberry has long contributed to our 
finer literature, both of verse and of criticism. His 
various books of poetry he has recently collected into 
one volume *—‘ Poems ”—and his latest critiques + 
appear in “ America in Literature.” We have spoken 
in these columns of the lyrics entitled “ Wild Eden,” 
with their kinship to Shelley’s fervid utterance. 
These form one section of the collected poems. Asa 
whole, the elegiac verse seems the most impressive— 
“ The North Shore Watch,” eloquent with a personal 
grief sung in stanza after stanza of pensive beauty; 
the stately requiem for Edwin Booth, with its felici- 
ties of characterization; the tender tribute to a late 
colleague, Professor Thomas R. Price, the gentle 
Southron of 

“Loyal nature, learned, eloquent, 
Whose kindly courtesy to all men went; ” 
and the memorable Ode for the Emerson Centenary. 
There is something august about the last-named, and 
it may well stand as the crown of all the offerings to 
the memory of the sefene sage who 


“Fed our souls with holy dew, 
Yet taught us by the line to hew, 
And mix of heaven and earth a new ideal, 
Till harmonies of soul and sense 
Shall everywhere rhyme innocence; 
And in himself forecast the man he drew .. . 
A type to show what constitutes a man 
Amid his daily tasks; 
Even such a type as the pure gospel asks, 
The bravest lover of his kind, the man American.” 

In the studies in American letters, of Professor 
Woodberry’s other book above named, Columbia 
gives us a philosophic consideration of the same class 
as Harvard’s utterance in the larger volume of Pro- 
fessor Wendell. The New England literature that 
flowered from the teaching of the pure humanities at 
Harvard; the blithe Western humor; the old classic 
traditions of the South, home of Jefferson, “ the one 
great dreamer ever born in this land ”;—these are 
dwelt upon with keen illumination. Whittier is 
termed “a people’s poet whose humble manhood re- 
mained unspoiled,” who by his simple goodness and 
his piety “ most appeals now to the general heart, by 
his reminiscences of the outward form of New Eng- 
land country life and its domestic types.” 

The definition of the function of literature is one 
of the good things of the book—“ to lift the thoughts 
of men, to educate the emotions, to shape character 
towards ideal ends, to exalt and to console, and 
always to minister to the spirit in its walk on earth.’” 
No less uplifting a statement should we expect from 


$1.50. 


* New York: The Macmillan Company. 
+ New York: Harper Brothers. 
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a teacher of whom Charles Eliot Norton once said: 
“ He pursues steadily those ideal aims which, in every 
generation, are sought by the few chosen souls who 
maintain faith in the noble ends of life.” 

J. Russert Hayes. 


FOR THE INTER-STATE LIQUOR BILL. 


From Anti-Saloon League Headquarters at Washington. 

The first hearing on the Hepburn Inter-State Liquor Bill 
(H. R., 4072) was had, Fourth-day, the 20th, before the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. The scope and intent of the 
measure were clearly presented by our friends, and the repre- 
sentatives of other affiliated churches and temperance societies 
are yet to be heard. 

However, we do not need much time before the committee. 
It has heretofore passed upon the bill, and the House enacted 
it last First month in the 57th Congress. What we want is 
quick action, so it can come before the House and be pushed 
through during this Congress. The liquor people are pleading 
for delay. They have a large lobby—it is doubted if ever 
larger—under the auspices of brewers, distillers and whole- 
salers, and their main cry is delay, after their wholesale denun- 
ciation of temperance laws and advocates. The attorney for 
the brewers said to the committee that this is the most im- 
portant legislation proposed since the Civil War. We quite 
agree with him, though from an entirely different view-point. 
They mean important because “ the God-given right of personal 
liberty is being invaded.” We mean important because the 
issue is thus joined as to whether the States are to be per- 
mitted the effective exercise of their admitted police powers 
in dealing with the liquor traffic without outside interference 
under the protection of the Federal Inter-State Commerce 
Laws. We believe the people will demand and secure the reme- 
dial legislation we seek. 

Our definite request of our temperance constituency in all 
the churches and throughout the country at this time is for 
individuals to write at once to their own Congressman and in- 
voke his aid with the committee and the House for the speedy 
and favorable report and the early passage of the bill. The 
liquor men are getting Congressmen from the centers of the 
distilling and brewing trade to urge delay. This must be off- 
set at once by counter pleas from our friends as indicated. Do 
not delay. Do this at once from everywhere, and stand ready 
to aid as information shall be given out from this office in 
regard to the contest. We have arranged that Mrs. M. D. 
Ellis, Legislative Superintendent, W. C. T. U., shall have charge 
of the petition work, so that our efforts are not duplicated and 
no energies are lost or wasted. Petitions should be for the 
Hepburn bill only in the House and the Dolliver bill in the 
Senate. Couple no other measure with these, so that the peti- 
tions will go to the right committee and be effective. It is 
deemed unwise to divide our energies on other bills at this 
time. The liquor men would doubtless be glad to compromise 





WALKING ON THE SUNNY SIDE. 

Robert Collyer, for some years pastor of a Unitarian 
church in Chicago and New York, is still living at the age of 
80, and is in vigorous physical health. Some one asked him 
how it came about, and his reply was that he had walked on 
the sunny side of the street. There is very much in this, walk- 
ing on the sunny side of life; and it can almost always be found 
if one looks for it. That is to say, shady though the way may 
be there may be sunshine found somewhere if only we are in 
the mood to seek and find. We make sunshine or shadow in 
ourselves more than we have it made for us by others. Some- 
one has said you must seek for the fountain of youth within 
yourselves or you will ever search for it in vain. Sunshini- 
ness of life will be looked for to no purpose unless the source 
of it is within us, and having it within us we may always have 
it without us. We may always thus walk to-a greater or less 
degree on the sunny side of the street. We shall find it a won- 
derful help if we thus do, not only to ourselves but to others. 
We may likewise find it aiding us to as green a vigorous old 
age as that in which Dr. Collyer now rejoices.—Baptist Com- 
monwealth. 


The ohief Russian bactericlogist died on the 22d of the 
plague, contracted in experimenting with living plague cultures. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


On Sixth-day, the 22d, the literary societies held their regu- 
lar meetings. Eunomian carried out a very interesting pro- 
gram, as follows: “The Alaskan Boundary Dispute,” Arthur 
Broomell; “The Russian-Japan Difficulty,” John C. Parry; 
“The Runaway,” Maurice T. Hansell. An extempore debate, 
“ Resolved, That an organized student government would be 
beneficial to the west wing.” The affirmative was opened by 
F. N. Price, the negative by Maurice E. Griest; William Die- 
bold, affirmative; George Broomell, negative. General debate 
followed. Decision was given to the negative side. 

In Somerville there was a debate on, “ Resolved, That the 
new dormitories should be paid for according to convenience 
and size.” The judges awarded the verdict to the negative. 

The college catalogue has just been published. Swarthmore 
has 229 students this year, twenty more than last year. The 


| five States best represented are Pennsylvania, New York, New 


Jersey, Maryland and Indiana. Several new courses have been 
added. Many valuable pieces of apparatus have been pur- 
chased, especially for engineering, and many books for the 
library. The names of the students are arranged alphabetical- 
ly without regard to classes. The class can be distinguished 
by the number of hours of credits given to each student. 

Seventh-day, President Joseph Swain and wife gave a recep- 
tion to the Sophomore Class. A very enjoyable evening was 
spent. 

PThe new dormitories are progressing well. 
complete up to the second story. 

In First-day Bible Class the subject considered was, “So- 
ciology and the Church.” In the discussion which followed 
the class thought that churches should take up the question of 
labor unions and endeavor to assist the stranded laborer or the 
employee in distress. There is too much of “the disappointed 
workman homeless and the trust official in his parlor.” 

Before meeting, Prof. Ferris Price read a paper on college 
life, which was very interesting and instructive, and gave much 
encouragement to the students. 

Prof. Hayes has received, for his collection of autograph 
manuscripts of authors, a poem by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, 
one of the surviving grandchildren of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
The poem is addressed to the memory of the author’s father. 
One of the stanzas is as follows: 


They are now 


“ Father, thy father was a poet! 

Of Heaven was shed on him; 

Thou, and thy brother and thy sister grew 
By Hippocrene,—ye lipped its brim ! ” 


Dew 


In an accompanying letter the author speaks of his father 
as “one of the most beautiful and quite the wisest human be- 
ing I ever saw,—and he was as good as good can be.” 

Seniors and Juniors in the new course, Literary Biography 
(English IV.), have completed their first reports. Each stu- 
dent selects some important author and gives independent 
study to his life and letters, chief works, and influence. The 
authors thus considered in the first semester were Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Macaulay, Ruskin, Kingsley, Dickens, George 
Elict, Stevenson, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, and Bayard 
Taylor. ¥. N. P. 





SCHOFTELD SCHOOL. 


Schofield School was founded in 1868 by Martha Schofield, 
who is still the Principal and Treasurer, for work among the 
colored people of the South. It was incorporated in 1886 
under the laws of the State of South Carolina, and is strictly 
undenominational. The basis of its management rests on de- 
veloping and strengthening self-denial, self-restraint, self- 
discipline, and self-reliance. Its aim is the building of char- 
acter and the preparation of students for lives of practical 
usefulness. 

Boarding of students, $50 a year. Tuition for day scholars: 
Upper grades, 50 cents per month; lower grades, 25 cents. 

Both the literary societies, Excelsior and Willing Workers, 
have presented interesting programs the past month. The 
subject of a program given by the Excelsiors was “ Early Life 
in the New England Colonies.” A temperance program was 
given by the Willing Workers, of which an interesting feature 
was “An Evening with the Colonies.” In this some of the 
curious modes of punishment in the early life of the Colonies 
were illustrated. 

We desire to give especial thanks to Willets Greenwood 
Pottery of Trenton, N. J., for our 500 pieces of crockery, which 
were so much needed; cups, saucers, pitchers, ete. 
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The Schofield School — = published monthly by the 
teachers and students of the school. 

The mother of one of the girls at the school said to Martha 
Schofield: “ You came to Ridge Spring once (about forty miles 
from Aiken). It was given out, you were to give an address 
to the children in the church. My mother was sick, but said I 
must go and I did. ‘When I went home she asked, ‘ Did Miss 
Schofield give an address?’ ‘No, she did not.’ ‘What! didn’t 
she speak to the childrer?’ ‘Oh! yes, she said, “ Girls, when 
you wash dishes wash ’em clean and if you sweep a room do it 
well; get the dirt out of the corners; ” and she told the boys if 
they hoe a row to do the best they could.’ I never forgot that. 
I was only nine years old but I never will forget it, and now 
my daughter is here. She is seventeen and I can see a great im- 
provement in her in a month.” Giving an address is often 
talking large words that few understand and none remember. 

We all greatly enjoyed a few days’ visit from Dr. Maddux, 
of Chester, Pa., who came to see his friend, 8. J. Entrikin. On 
returning home he sends a most valuable box, with new as well 
as worn goods, for our store. We were equally grateful to 
him for a very valuable donation of surgical and other sup- 
plies to the Taylor Lane Hospital in Columbia, which was 
opened and is controlled by one of our graduates, Matilda A. 
Evans, M.D. Her report of work done, with so few appliances, 
was a great surprise to him. If any of our readers are drug- 
gists, and wish to donate to a worthy cause, they will help fill 
a great need by sending direct to Dr. Matilda A. Evans, Tay- 
lor Lane Hospital, Columbia, 8S. C. wee 

On Fourth-day, Second month 10th, an important meeting is 
to be held at Schofield School. During the past seven years an 
effort has been made to elevate farm life among the negroes 
of South Carolina and adjoining States through the influence 
of an annual farmers’ conference. This meeting is composed of 
delegates from local conferences organized by Schofield Confer- 
ence Agents during the summer months, educators, ministers, 
mechanics and others interested in the moral, intellectual and 
material progress of the race. 

As an indication of the good of such a meeting, one need but 
visit any community in Edgefield, Richland, Lexington, New- 
berry, Greenwood, Saluda, Barnwell, Hampton, Bamberg, 
Berkely, Orangeburg or Aiken County, where the people have 
bene reached and a local conference organized. In many in- 
stances, land has been and is now being bought, school terms 
have been extended, crops are being greatly diversified, log 
cabins have disappeared, competent teachers and moral preach- 
ers are being demanded, and improvement in general has taken 
place. 

Many communities in this State have not been reached, and 
we hope to gain the support and aid of those who are in a 
position to use their influence in making the present Schofield 
Conference a permanent institution in South Carolina, to which 
we may look with as much pride as the negroes of Alabama to 
the Tuskegee Negro Conference, of Virginia to the Hampton 
Convention, and of Georgia to the Georgia State College Con- 
ference. 

In this effort, we appeal to the ministers, editors, school 
teachers, business men and all race-loving negroes to begin at 
once an effective campaign in South Carolina against the evil 
of mortgaging crops, stock or land; credit system; one room 
log cabin, two and three months school terms; use of intoxi- 
eating liquors; incompetent teachers and immoral preachers 
and any other hindrance to race growth. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has kindly 
sent us a large quantity of vegetable seed, which will be dis- 
tributed at the Conference. 

On the 22d of Twelfth month Martha Schofield attended a 
wedding that must have had a very special interest to her— 
that of Martha Schofield Connor to George S. Scott. The 
young woman’s father was the mason who built both the large 
brick buildings of the school, and did all brick work for many 
years. She was born when he had the school building under 
construction, a girl after four boys—one, Edward, now the 
school printer, will be remembered by those at Buck Hill Falls 
last summer. George Scott was a student, but has made him- 
self a good plumber, does a good business and takes his wife 
to a home well furnished that he has earned himself. Martha 
graduated at the school, and then was at Atlanta University 
two terms. Her mother died when she was two years old, but 
father and brothers raised and educated her. 





LAING SCHOOL. 

Laing School, located at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., was founded 

in 1865 by Cornelia Hancock, of Philadelphia, but since 1869 

it has been under the charge of Abby D. Munro, of Bristol, 
R. I., the present Principal and Superintendent of the work. 

















In 1893 it was given, by deed of trust, to the Pennsylvania 
Abolitionist Society, of Philadelphia, an old organization 
founded about the time of the Revolution, and incorporated. 
Gifts and bequests for an endowment fund for this school may 
be left to this society as trustee. This school holds an im- 
portant place in this section of the country, being the only 
one for many miles where a colored child can obtain even a 
common school education. It is not a boarding school, but a 
large number of pupils, living at a distance, avail themselves 
of its advantages by boarding among their friends in the vil- 


age. 

School tax in the highest grade, 25 cents a month. The 
lower grades, 20 cents a month. The Primary Department is 
free. The pupils furnish all the fuel used. 

The number of pupils during Twelfth month was 300; the 
average attendance, 275; the number of teachers, 9; the 
salaries of teachers for the month, $262.00. 

A barrel of fine apples, received just before Christmas, was 
a great treat and helped greatly with the Christmas cheer. 

Tobacco growing has not been made much of a success in 
this vicinity, which we do not regret, as we couldn’t bear to see 
the beautiful cotton fields supplanted by the obnoxious weed. 

The winter has been like a Northern winter without North- 
ern comforts and conveniences, and snow is a very unwelcome 
visitor. 

The Laing School Visitor is published monthly in the inter- 
est of the work at Mt. Pleasant. It is edited by the Principal, 
Abby D. Munro. 

The demand for “warm jackets” (sacques), “ flannings,” 
“ pantses,” “bed kibbers,” and children’s clothing never was 
so great. Of the latter we have received very, very few thus 
far. When the winters are mild, and fire is needed but a day 
or two occasionally, it makes a great difference in this respect, 
and every other, in fact. Don’t forget about the children’s 
clothing. With the increased demand for fuel, the price has 
advanced, and it takes so much of their small earnings for 
wood, there is little left for food, and nothing comparatively 
for clothes; and the children are very thinly clad. 

The Matron of the “ Home,” who has occupied her place so 
faithfully for nine years or more, feeling the need of change 
from her confining duties, has given up her charge. During 
her stay she has been able to secure a good home, to which she 
now repairs. The new Matron, Emily Thompson, begins her 
duties with the new year. She is a woman of experience. 

Again we are indebted to our friend, F. B. Bacon, of Phila- 
delphia, for fifteen dollars towards our New Year’s entertain- 
ment. Those who once were so interested in this event, and 
contributed freely towards it have passed away, and we miss 
their aid. To provide an entertainment, however simple, for 
three hundred children, is no small task, and though we can 
not bear to think of giving it up, as it is the only enjoyment 
of the kind the most of the school children know anything 
about, and they look forward to it from year to year, still we 
do not see how we can continue it unless we have more aid. 


The pails of candy we greatly miss, as well as many other 
things. 





GEORGE SCHOOL. 


Seventh-day evening, First month 9th, Dr. Herman V. Ames 
gave an illustrated lecture upon “ The Peculiar Laws and Cus- 
toms of Colonial History.” 

Seventh-day evening, First month 12th, Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, of Swarthmore College, gave before the Young Friends’ 
Association an exceedingly interesting talk on the summer 
school at Woodbrooke. She first drew a vivid picture of the 
great beauty of the country surrounding Woodbrooke. She 
then gave a description of the summer school there, and spoke 
of the ennobling and uplifting influence that is exerted by the 
earnest people who go there. Many of the courses of lectures 
are given by graduates of our own American colleges and uni- 
versities. 

First month 23d, the Senior Class gave its annual Shake- 
spearean recital. The program consisted of several scenes from 
“Hamlet,” with a cast as follows: Claudius, King of Denmark, 
Edwin Maule; Hamlet, George Eves; Polonius, Lord Chamber- 
lain, Charles Parker; Horatio, Harry Sherwood; Laertes, son 
of Polonius, Arthur Bye; Rosencranz, Chalkley Butcher; 
Guildenstern, Paul Wilson: Osric, Thomas Michener; Ghost, 
Harry Farquhar; Gertrude, Queen and mother of Hamlet, Ber- 
tha Pancoast; Ophelia, daughter of Polonius; attendants, 
others of the class. 

The Class of 1904 is to be congratulated upon its success in - 
producing such a representation of this powerful portrayal of 
human nature; and the interest manifested by the audience 


showed their appreciation of the interpretations of the players 
in the different characters. F. B. 8. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


In Scribner’s for Second month begins a series of letters 
from England by the wife of George Bancroft, who was a bril- 
liant woman, born in Plymouth, Mass., and all her life asso- 
ciated with people of distinction. As a young girl she was a 
great friend of Emerson and his wife, and of many of the Brook 
Farm people. She married George Bancroft, the historian, in 
1838, and when he was sent to England as Minister in 1846 she 
wrote these letters, principally in diary form, to her children. 
The Bancrofts knew all the eminent people in politics, society 
and literature. It was the age of Samuel Rogers, Macaulay, 
Lord and Lady Holland, and Palmerston. 

“Some Gardens in Spain,” by Helena Rutherfurd Ely (au- 
thor of “A Woman’s Hardy Garden”), is an account of the 
gardens at the Alhambra, Escorial, Seville and Granada. | 

A little-known phase of Charles Keene, the artist, is ex- 
ploited by M. H. Spielmann. A number of the original plates 
of his etchings have been found, and several are reproduced, 
showing Keene to have been one of the greatest etchers of mod- 
ern times. 


The Second month Atlantic has “ Wall Street and the Coun- 
try,” by Charles A. Conant, a treatise on the uses and abuses 
of the money power; a sensible and dispassionate paper on 
“Lynching: A Southern View,” by Clarence H. Poe, and a dis- 
cussion of the question, “Is Commercialism in Disgrace ?” by 
John Graham Brooks. Henry Villard’s “ Recollections of Lin- 
coln,” from his forthcoming autobiography, throw much fresh 
light upon the character of Lincoln as a statesman and as a 
man. Among the literary and biographical papers are Colonel 
Higginson’s paper on “English and American Cousins; ” An- 
drew D. White’s second and concluding paper upon Paolo Sarpi, 
the Italian reformer; a searching and suggestive critical essay 
upon Borrow, the author of Lavengro, by H. W. Boynton; 
Professor Irving Manatt’s study of the recently-discovered Per- 
sians by the Greek dramatist, Timotheos, with an animated 
English version of the play; “ A Basket of Chips,” a study of 
bird songs in winter, by Henry Oldys; a paper on “ Cynicism,” 
by Arthur Stanwood Pier; and a humorous sketch by Martha 
Baker Dunn, entitled, “Cicero in Maine.” 

The continuation of Robert Herrick’s serial; short stories 
by Charles Miner Thompson and Beatrice Hanscom; Robert 
Grant’s poetical tribute to Colonel Higginson upon his eightieth 
anniversary, and poems by Arthur Ketchum, M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, Clinton Scollard, and J. W. Chadwick; book reviews by 
various hands, and the Contributors’ Club unite to make a 
good number. 


In the Second month number the Century makes a new ex- 
periment in color printing, giving two examples of copies by 
the late J. Wells Champney of famous pastels of the French 
school. It contains a paper, the first of a group, by John Bur- 
roughs, on “Current Misconceptions in Natural History.” 
Ernest Thompson Seton continues his short sketches under the 
name of “ Fable and Woodmyth.” John La Farge contributes 
a paper with his own. illustrations entitled, “A Fiji Festival.” 
“The Dalai-Lama’s New ‘ Tse-Boum’ from Paris” is a short 
paper which adds to our knowledge of Tibet, with a picture of 
the “Tse-Boum.” Henry van Dyke is the subject of a short 
sketch by Hamilton W. Mabie, with a reproduction of the por- 
trait of Dr. van Dyke by John W. Alexander. There is a sug- 
gestive article of practical use by Dr. Roger S. Tracy on “ How 
to Live Long,” a narrative “In the Alps on a Motor-Bicycle,”’ 
by Joseph Pennell, with pictures by the author. The fourth 
installment of Thackeray’s ‘ Unpublished Letters.’ Editorial 
articles deal with “Tolerance in the South,” “A Hero, and Cer- 
tain Heroines” (Dr. Howe, Laura Bridgman, and Helen Kel- 
ler), “ We Americans and Other Animals,” apropos of the in- 
terest in natural history, and “International Arbitration,” 
which is pronounced “ better than battleships.” 


ORIGIN OF PIN MonEy.—Even nowadays one often hears of 
pin money, though generally people who use the term have 
little idea of its original significance. Long after the inven- 
tion of pins in the fourteenth century the pin-maker was al- 
lowed openly to sell his wares on lst mo. Ist and 2d, and 
then the ladies of the court and the wives and daughters of 
rich merchants crowded to the shops to buy them, with money 
provided by their husbands and fathers for the purpose, says 
the Chicago News. After pins became plentiful and cheap, 
“pin money ” was still given; but it was spent on other things 
required in a lady’s toilet. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


New York Crry.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn, First month 
24th, was held at the meeting house in New York, with a fairly 
good attendance. 

The Executive Committee reported having arranged for a 
meeting First month 30th, at 2.30 (quarterly meeting day), to 
be addressed by Edward B. Rawson on “ Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciations as an Educational] Factor.” 

Among “current topics” reported by Vechten Waring were 
the Japan and Russia affair; the optimistic tenor of the “ gov- 
ernment reports” on the material condition of our country; 
the death of “ Citizen Train,” ete. 

Edward B. Rawson stated that a Brooklyn Congressman has 
refused to make appointments to our war schools because he 
does not believe in training men to devise engines of destruc- 
tion, 

Henry M. Haviland then read a paper on the life, character 
and philosophy of Spinoza. Born and raised a Jew, he was ex- 
communicated because of his disunity with orthodox Judaism. 
Although branded a heretic and an atheist, yet the real ground 
of his disunity was not that he disbelieved in God, but that 
he could not accept their definitions and limitations of God and 
divine things. That he did not believe the Word of God was 
any book or set of books, but that it was something divine in 
man himself, which taught him what was right and what 
wrong. He believed that God was not worshiped by forms or 
ceremonies, but in the practice of justice and mercy and in 
love for one’s neighber. That the Supreme Being is not apart 
from the universe, a king in some remote star, but is immanent 
in the universe, and the universe is a manifestation of him. 
That we should not love God for fear of punishment or hope of 
reward. “The supreme reward,” said Spinoza, “for keeping 
God’s Word is that Word itself—namely, with a free will and 
a pure and constant heart to love him.” That is the keynote 
to his thought and the inspiration to his labors; and his affec- 
tionate, kindly disposition and his quiet, simple life carried out 
to the full his expressed opinions. 

Both in the paper and in the discussion which followed, there 
were frequent comparisons of Spinoza and the founders of 
Friends, with whom he was contemporaneous. 

Some thought that had Fox and Spinoza been acquainted, 
each would have considered the other a dangerous man; while 
others dissented from this view. 

Vechten Waring thought the philosophy of Spinoza had done - 
much to awaken a love of nature in mankind because he taught 
us to look for God in nature. 

One speaker wondered whether there is anything in Spinoza’s 
philosophy that Friends cannot accept—he had found nothing. 

Another was impressed with his great advance over the 
views of the early Friends, and said that although we flatter 
ourselves that we have done so much to lift up the world, 
nevertheless we are hardly up to Spinoza’s standard yet. 

Percy RUSSELL, Secretary. 


Easton, Mp.-—The Young Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Frank and Lelia White, First month 6th, 1904, with a 
small attendance owing to inclement weather. Officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: For president, Wilson M. 
Tylor: for vice-president, Helen C. Shreve; for secretary and 
treasurer, Anna White. 

A summary report of the General Conference held at Wil- 
mington, Del., in Eleventh month last, had been received. It 
was placed in the hands of the secretary to be read at some 
future meeting. 

Helen Shreve read Isaac H. Hillborn’s address on the “ Testi- 
monies of Friends,” after which Frank White answered the 
questiog, “Is it desirable always to tell the whole truth?” 
His view was a negative one. In the discussion which followed 
an instance was given of a man who determined for one day 
to tell the entire truth. Before noon he lost his position as 
salesman in a store and he ended his day in jail. Surely we 
have missed the right somewhere when a man dare not tell the 
truth. We have all heard of people who were too truthful to 
have friends. 

Wilson M. Tylor read a paper he had prepared on the “ Prin- 
ciples of the Society of Friends.” Isaac A, Barber having, with 
sufficient reason, asked to be excused, Henry Shreve was re- 
quested to re-read his paper on the same subject. 

Longfellow’s poem, “The Builders,’ was read by Charles 
Myers, after which sentiments were given and the meeting ad- 
journed after a time of silence. 


ANNA WHITE, Secretary. 
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Moorestown, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of Moorestown was held on First month 
16th, 1904, in Friends’ Meeting House. The president being ab- 
sent, the vice-president called the meeting to order. After the 
business had been performed, Joel Borton talked to us on “A 
Message to Young Friends.” He began his address by saying 
he wished no distinction between youth and old age. It is a 
mistake for people to think they must wait for middle age be- 
fore they begin active work in the meeting or to live a Chris- 
tian life, and they must not let youth and vitality pass. 

There were two things which the speaker would have young 
Friends make a part of their lives—dedication and consecra- 
tion. We should not wait for the wonderful or strange to call 
forth our faith in God, but every day we should realize the im- 
portance of dedicating our lives to God, and our thoughts, our 
words, our minds should all show evidence of Him. 

In regard to consecration, we should all be earnest in our 
life; we should be faithful and true; we should be strong and 
of greater faith. Remember our Creator every day of our lives 
because it makes us live. 

The speaker approved of making elders and overseers of the 
younger element. Probably the most important work left tor 
us to carry on ia the work of the ministry, and the appeal was 
made that we yield to the heavenly vision, and the reward will 
be peace and joy. The most aggressive members of the Society 
began their work in youthful days, and it has proven best. 

There was an interesting talk afterwards, and with a few 
moments’ silence the meeting adjourned. 

Anna B. DUDLEY, Secretary. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

The International Peace Commission, having its headquar- 
ters at Berne, which is an adjunct of The Hague Arbitration 
Tribunal, has sent a circular note to the Powers asking for the 
adoption of means to secure a settlement of the Russo-Japanese 
controversy. The note has received serious attention from 
some of the Governments, including, it is understood, that of 
Washington, which has taken steps to learn the attitude of the 
foreign Governments toward the proposition. The French For- 
eign Minister Deleasse continues to exercise his influence for 
the maintenance of peace. He is urging both sides to consider 
the horrors of war, and to seek every means to avert an inter- 
national tragedy. Among the points referred to during the 
talks was the American Civil War, which at one period cost 
$4,000,000 per day. His representations to Russia are consid- 
ered as having great weight. Besides being strongly favorable 
to peace, it is understood that his representations are some- 
what specific as to the means of permitting an adjustment hon- 
orable to both sides. Appeals signed by sixty prominent Eng- 
lish advocates of arbitration, including all the members of the 
labor delegation in Parliament, Frederic Harrison, George 
Meredith, Dr. Clifford, R. J. Campbell, were sent to the Czar 
and the Mikado, urging them, if diplomacy failed, to submit 
the Far Eastern dispute to The Hague Court. 


At the twenty-second annual meeting of the New York 
Church Temperance Society, on the 22d, the joint report of 
the society and the Women’s Auxiliary was presented. The 
report for the year ending Twelfth month 3lst, 1903, showed 
that the expenditure for drink in this country for the year, 
as compiled from Government records, was $1,454,119,853. It 
showed, also, that between 1896 and 1902 there was a decrease 
of 7,001 liquor licenses in New York State, and between 1896 
and 1903 a decrease of 2,537 in Greater New York. The in- 
crease in the liquor tax during this period had been $6,254,- 
949.96. It was also set forth that in the three principal prisons 
in this State, Auburn, Clinton and Sing Sing, out of 3,323 pris- 
oners, 522 were temperate, while 2,801 were intemperate. 


A different and wiser method of dealing with drunkenness 
than that now used is urged by the New York State Commis- 
sioner of Prisons, made public-on the 25th. During the past 
year there were 28,519 commitments to the jails and 3,615 to 
the penitentiaries for intoxication, making a total of 32,134 
commitments for the single offense of drunkenness. The Com- 
missioner believes that habitual drunkenness arises largely 
from mental weakness, and its treatment should partake of 
the characteristics which the State has deemed wise to use in 
other cases of mental aberration. It is declared that the pres- 
ent practice of sending the habitual drunkard to jail or to a 
penitentiary, branded as a criminal, to consort with thieves, 


only depraves and discourages him, and at the same time in- 
flicts punishment and privation upon his family. 


The American Bible Society has issued an appeal for funds, 
which says: “To have circulated, as it has done, 72,000,000 
Bibles, Testaments, or portions thereof, is to have powerfully 
contributed to the moral health of the world. The social fabric 
of modern States has no surer foundation than the Bible, es- 
pecially in a Republic like ours, which rests upon the moral 
character and educated judgment of the individual. Inasmuch 
as the work of the society is in danger of being seriously crip- 
pled from lack of funds, its appeals for aid should meet gen- 
erous response from all who love American institutions.” 

The remains of James Smithson have been taken up from 
their resting place in Genoa, Italy, and brought to this coun- 
try for re-interment in the Smithsonian grounds, Washington. 
Smithson himself was never in America. The natural son “ to 
Hugh, first Duke of Northumberland, and Elizabeth, heiress of 
the Hungerfords of Studley and niece of Charles, the proud 
Duke of Somerset,” Smithson was born in 1764, and was known 
until about 1802 by his mother’s name of Macie. About the 
latter time he assumed his father’s original family name, but 
he sought no honors based upon that connection, winning in- 
stead very real distinction as a chemist and mineralogist. He 
spent the later years of his life abroad, and died in 1829 in 
Genoa, leaving a fortune of $600,000, which by his direction 
ultimately passed to the United States Government “to found 
at Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, 
an establishment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” 


The Secretary of Agriculture has approved the plans for the 
cotton boll weevil investigation in the Southwest, for which a 
special appropriation of $250,000 has been made available. The 
plans approved embody the following lines of investigation: 
Farmers’ co-operative demonstration work. A definite work- 
ing plan will be given to each farmer, the farmer himself to 
furnish the seed and fertilizers, if such are required. These 
areas of cotton will serve as object lessons, and will be planned 
to show the practicability of growing cotton despite the pres- 
ence of the weevil. Plant breeding and selection work. The 
improvement of present varieties of cotton, with a view to 
making them more prolific and earlier, so as to prevent the 
ravages of the weevil. Cotton diseases. This work will be 
in the direction of securing immune varieties by selection and 
breeding. Diversification of crops. ‘This will have for its ob- 
ject demonstration work in the direction of growing crops 
other than cotton, and of forage crops with cotton. The divi- 
sion of entomology will continue its investigations on experi- 
ment farms. Thirteen farms for the growing of cotton will be 
located in Texas, and the investigations conducted will have 
for their object the determination of numerous questions rela- 
tive to combating the boll weevil which have not yet been 
definitely settled. 


The Russian imperial ukase, ordering the assembling of Gov- 
ernment conferences in all the provinces in order to elaborate 
the new peasant laws, is hailed by the Russian press as the 
greatest step for the betterment of the condition of the peas- 
antry since the emancipation of the serfs. The ukase is also 
weleomed by the Liberals. It is proposed that the new laws 
be guided by the following aims: To harmonize the existing 
peasant legislation with modern requirements; to reorganize 
the courts in order to expedite the settlement of village dis- 
putes; to define individual rights regarding communal lands; 
to discover means for stimulating individual enterprises and 
the adoption of modern farming methods; to settle disputes 
between the peasants and neighboring land owners; to instill 
in the peasants respect for the laws and rights of property. 


Professor Hermann Eduard Von Holst, the distinguished 
German authority on the constitutional history of the United 
States, in later years Professor in Chicago University, died at 
his home in Freiburg, Germany, on the 15th. He was born m 
1841, at Fellin, Livonia, of poor German parents. At the age 
of 19 he entered the University of Dorpat, and received his 
Ph.D. from Heidelberg in 1865. Soon after this his aggressive 
nature began to assert itself—he was full of the revolutionary - 
ardor of ’48—and in a pamphlet he attacked the Prussian Gov- 
ernment. because of its iniquities. In consequence, he was 


forced to flee, and America seemed the safest refuge. Landing in 
New York, his life for several years was hard enqugh; but his 
great powers soon began to manifest themselves in the work 
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subsequently expanded in his “Constitutional and Political 
History of the United States,” and in 1872 he was called to the 
chair of American history and constitutional law at Strasburg. 
‘wo years later he was made professor ordinarius of modern 
history at Freiburg, where he remained until he accepted the 
head professorship of history at the University of Chicago. He 
eortinued his labors in that institution, even after his health 
had completely failed, until ordered to the Continent, in the 
vain hope of recovering his strength. ‘There, his mind bril- 
liant to the last, his physical man went down in complete 
wreck. 


NEWS NOTES. 
Festivities in honor of King Oscar began at Stockholm on 
the 21st. 
A remarkably perfect specimen of the ichthyosaurus has been 
discovered in Chile. 
The Army Appropriation bill, carrying about $75,000,000, 
passed the House on the 25th. 


Senator Morgan, on the 20th, introduced a bill for the an- 
nexation of Panama to the United States. 


The discussion of the Panama Constitution was taken up 
by the Constitutional Convention on the 22d. 


A bill is on file in the Maryland Legislature to require sep- 
arate railroad cars or compartments for negroes. 


The United States, on the 20th, recognized the provisional 
government of General Morales in San Domingo. 


An article prohibiting gambling in the republic has been ap- 
proved by the Panama Constitutional Convention. 


It is proposed to bridge the Strait of Canso, between Nova 
Scota and Cape Breton. The bridge will have the longest span 
in the world. 


The American branch of the Roman Catholic Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith is to move its headquarters from 
Baltimore to New York. 


It is now the law in Germany that every calf must be vac- 
cinated upon reaching its third month with specially-prepared 
tuberculosis bacilli, taken from human beings. 


One hundred and eighty-three men were entombed by a ter- 
rifie explosion, supposedly of mine gas, in the Harwick mine, 
at Cheswick, sixteen miles north of Pittsburg, on the 25th. 

As the result of a tour of Dr. G. R. Parker, distributing 
Rhodes scholarships in South Africa, New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, seventy-five students will be in residence at Oxford next 
year. 


After a heated debate, the Panama Constitutional Conven- 


tion decided in favor of freedom for all religions and forms of | 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 


month 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 11.30 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m., 7.30 p.m. 
First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 
Fourth and Green Streets. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 
Frankford. 
Meeting for worship, 10.30 a.m. First- 
day School, 9.25 a.m. 
Fair Hill. 
Meeting for worship, 3.30 p.m. First- 
day School, 2 p.m. 


NF. 
fore, at 2 p.m. 


Meeting: 
Fifteenth and Race Streets. First 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street Month- 
ly Meeting: 
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worship, while recognizing that the majority of the inhabitants 
are Catholic, and making provision for certain government sup- 
port to Catholic education. 


Ina Milroy, of Detroit, has received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, with highest honors, from the University of Berlin 
for work in chemistry, she being the tenth woman who has re- 
ceived the doctorate from that university. 


Colonel Arthur Lynch, who commanded the Irish Brigade 
against the British forces during the war in South Africa, and 
who was afterwards convicted of treason and sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life, was liberated on the 25th, but without re- 
ceiving the royal pardon. 

The President has nominated as consuls for the Chinese-Man- 
churian open ports, F. D. Cheshire, to be Consul-General at 
Mukden; E. N. Morgan, to be Consul at Dalny, and J. W. 
Davidson, to be Consul at An Tung. All three are men trained 
in Oriental business and diplomatic life. 


Reports from Servia indicate that King Peter of Servia is 
prepared to abdicate and allow the Powers to nominate his 
successor. Russia and Austria are relentless in their demand 
that the murderers of the King and Queen shall be punished, 
and Peter finds himself unable to do so. 


Germany has a colonial war in South Africa, the Herero 
tribesmen having risen in desperation, for which they have suf- 
ficient reasons, as a member said in the Reichstag. Seven 
hundred and five thousand three hundred dollars supplement- 
ary credits have been voted by the Reichstag for carrying on 
the war. 


Herbert Spencer, the famous writer on sociological and 
philosophical subjects, held strongly, on purely evolutionary 
grounds, that war is now entirely out of date, and ought to 
disappear from human society.—Advocate of Peace. 


No amount of wealth sets one free from the obligation to 
work—in a world the God of which is ever working. He who 
works not has not yet discovered what God made him for, and 
is a false note in the orchestra of the universe.—George 
McDonald. 


Not a bird that comes to the country but earns its living 
from the people. In some way or another they earn their right 
to live. Most of the song-birds are insect eaters. It is a ques- 
tion whether we could live on this earth if insects were allowed 
to multiply in the numberless forms and myriads of progeny 
that Nature provides. Certainly man could not alone keep the , 
insects down without the help of the birds. Even the hawks 
and owls live mostly on field mice and gophers, and the crow 
will eat almost any old thing, which, if allowed to remain to 
pollute the air, means disease and death.—Pembina Pioneer 
Express. 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue. 
Meeting for worship, 11 a.m. 
day School, 9.30 a.m. 


First-- 


IT IS AMATTER OF HEALTH 


(Sixth-day).—Ply- 


First month 30th (Seventh-day ).—West- 
bury Quarterly Meeting, at Ruther- 
ford Place, New York City, at 10.30 
a.m. Ministers and elders, day before, 
at 3 pm. Public meeting, under care 
of Young Friends’ Association, in the 
afternoon of Seventh-day; discussion 
to be opened by Edward B. Rawson, 
with a paper on Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciations as an Educational Factor. 


First month 3lst (First-day).—Scipio 
Quarterly Meeting, at North Street, 
Ministers and elders, day be- 


First month 3lst (First-day).—Confer- 
ence under the care of the Philan- 
thropic Committees of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings, in the Meeting 
House, at Newtown, Pa., at 2 p.m., will 


(Continued on page iii.) 
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